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Where there are men fighting, there are 
always nurses. 


Sister Florence Syer 


When the Second World War broke out, 
nurses again volunteered, motivated by a sense 
of duty and a desire to “do their bit”. Eventually, 
some 5,000 Australian nurses served ina 
variety of locations, including the Middle East, 
the Mediterranean, Britain, Asia, the Pacific, and 
Australia. Seventy-eight died, some through 
accident or illness, but most as a result of 


enemy action or while prisoners of war. 


At first, the AANS was the only women’s 
service. The Royal Australian Air Force Nursing 
Service (RAAFNS) was formed in 1940, and the 
Royal Australian Navy Nursing Service (RANNS) 
in 1942. But the AANS remained by far the 
largest, and also made up the bulk of those 


who served overseas. 
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Nurses of the 2/5th AGH on parade in 
Palestine, awaiting inspection by Matron 
(later Lieutenant Colonel) Kathleen Best. 
PO3725.008 


By the end of the war, nursing sisters had been 
commissioned as officers, although many were 
loath to give up their traditional titles of “sister” 
and “matron”. They were yet to be given the 


same status and pay as male officers. 


After the First World War, some nurses married 
and left the workforce; others took over the 
care of family members incapacitated by the 
war. Some retrained in jobs away from nursing, 
but many continued to work in hospitals, often 


in senior positions. 
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Army nurses embark for the Middle East in 
February 1940, aboard the Empress of Japan. 
O0040/7 


The Middle East 


On duty 6.30 pm to find the place v. busy & as 
night went on it got worse. 23rd Batt. Mach- 
gunned & patients poured in, theatre going all 
night. By morning all v. tired. 


Sister Nell Bryant 


The first army nurses arrived with the Second 
AIF in Egypt and Palestine in 1940. Over the 


next two years, several hundred women 





served in the Middle East and Mediterranean in 


different hospitals and medical facilities. 


For many of these young nurses, it would have 
been the first time they had to treat the horrific 
wounds caused by gunshot or artillery fire. Nor 
was their work without danger. During 1941 
Alexandria, in Egypt, was regularly bombed by 
enemy aircraft, while the nurses in Tobruk were 
evacuated, along with 300 of their patients, 


only days before the famous siege began. 
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Army nurses going through their paces 
aboard the troop transport carrying the 6th 
Division to the Middle East, January 1940. 
000858/08 
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Sister Sybil Fletcher shortly after arrival in the 
Middle East in 1940. 000924 


Greece and Crete: to stay or 
90? 


Even during the worst barrages there was no 


panic and no comments. 
Matron Kathleen Best 


In early April 1941, as the fighting in Greece 
intensified, the matrons of 2/5th and 2/6th AGH 
were ordered to prepare for immediate 
evacuation. Transport was limited, so not 
everyone could go. Matron Best of 2/5th AGH 
asked her nurses to write their names and 
either “stay” or “go” ona slip of paper. Although 
staying meant possible capture, “not one Sister 
wrote ‘go’ on the paper. | then selected 39 


sisters to remain [with me].” 


With the railway line destroyed, the departing 
nurses headed south in trucks. They sheltered 
in a cemetery during an air raid, and arrived at 
Navplion only to discover several ships on fire. 
Fishing boats ferried them to a waiting ship: 
“We ... had to judge the gap, and leap to the 
destroyer, equipped with tin hat, respirator, 


great coat and a very tight mid-length skirt. 


Despite attacks from enemy bombers, the 
nurses arrived on Crete and set to work at a 
British tent hospital as wounded troops flooded 
in. Meanwhile, the group left behind in Greece 
struggled on despite the air raids. To make 
themselves easily recognisable as non- 


combatants, they wore their red capes and 





white caps. Finally, in the early hours of 26 


April, they too were evacuated. 


Three days later all the nurses left Crete for 


Alexandria. 
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Sister Jane Tivey (standing): "On the 
destroyer it was the most marvellous feeling 
... leven though] | hadn't had a bath for five 
days and had slept in my clothing". 
PO6179.003 





anti aircraft gunners were kept busy when they 
came under attack from enemy bombers. Later 
that day, on arrival at Crete, they set to work at 
a British tent hospital as incoming wounded 
flooded in by the boatload. 


Meanwhile, Matron Best and the 39 nurses of 
2/5th AGH that had been left behind in Greece, 
continued to work despite constant air raids. 
They all moved into the main hospital building, 
and on matron’s orders wore their red capes 
and white caps, hoping they would be easily 


recognisable as non-combatants. 


They were evacuated on a merchant ship full of 


troops in the early hours of 26 April. 


We were all very upset at having to 
leave the hospital, the Officers and 
the men, and not one of the Sisters 
appeared to consider the personal 
risk that evacuation at that stage 


might entail... 


We took one small suitcase each 
and a rug ... Some nurses thought it 
a pity to leave their stockings, so 
they pinned them inside the sleeves 


of their coats ... 


The Sisters as usual accepted the 
situation with as much quiet dignity 


as possible, lying full length on the 





Meanwhile, Matron Best and the 39 nurses of 
2/5th AGH that had been left behind in Greece, 
continued to work despite constant air raids. 
They all moved into the main hospital building, 
and on matron’s orders wore their red capes 
and white caps, hoping they would be easily 


recognisable as non-combatants. 


They were evacuated on a merchant ship full of 


troops in the early hours of 26 April. 


We were all very upset at having to 
leave the hospital, the Officers and 
the men, and not one of the Sisters 
appeared to consider the personal 
risk that evacuation at that stage 


might entail... 


We took one small suitcase each 
and a rug ... Some nurses thought it 
a pity to leave their stockings, so 
they pinned them inside the sleeves 


of their coats ... 


The Sisters as usual accepted the 
situation with as much quiet dignity 
as possible, lying full length on the 
floor with steel helmets on and 
even during the worst barrages 
there was no panic and no 


comments 





A few days later, all the nurses were evacuated 
from Crete, reaching Alexandria on 1 May 1941. 
They worked in various hospitals for the 
remainder of the year, wherever the need was 
greatest. 


When Greece and Crete fell to the 
Germans, our hospital expanded 
from 1,000 to 2,000 beds in ten 
days. We worked eleven hours a 
day without any days off for three 
and a half months til reinforcements 


joined us. 


Sister Bette Uren 2/2nd AGH El 


Kantara 


By early 1942, most Australian nurses had left 
the Middle East, along with the men of the 6th 
and 7th Divisions of the AIF, which were 
withdrawn to defend Australia from what was 


feared to be imminent Japanese attack. 


On hearing of the proposed evacuation of 
nurses from Greece, Matron Best wrote that, “| 


felt myself responsible for their welfare.” 


For her courage and efficiency throughout the 
evacuation Matron (later Lieutenant Colonel) 
Kathleen Annie Louise Best was awarded the 


Royal Red Cross. 


This is just one of the many stories highlighting 
the work of Australian service nurses in the up- 
coming exhibition, Nurses: from Zululand to 
Afghanistan. The exhibition opens to the public 
on 2 December 2011, at the Australian War 
Memorial. 


Robyn Siers, Exhibitons 
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